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Saar1 was said to have formed one of the subjects discussed during
the Italo-Hungarian conversations in Rome. It was to be presumed,
however, that the main object of General GOmbos's visit to Rome in
November 1934 was to discuss questions arising out of the assassina-
tion of the King of Jugoslavia, for the international repercussions of
that crime were a matter of common interest to Hungary and Italy.2
As for Austro-Italian relations, the terms of the official statement
of the 19th November, 1934, were specially significant in view of
the negotiations which had been taking place recently between the
Austrian Government and Nazi representatives.3 Another significant
feature of the Rome conversations in November was the reaffirmation
in the official communiques of a readiness to extend the provisions of
the Rome Protocols to other states. The statement issued on the
7th November after the conversations between Signor Mussolini and
General G$mb6s declared that 'for the eventual adhesion of other
states to the protocol of Rome the determining conditions are those
in fact contained in the protocol itself'. The statement of the 19th
November confirmed the fact 'that the tripartite accords are not
exclusive and are open to expansion to other states which accept the
conditions that constitute the fundamental premiss of the accords'.
The same point had been made by Signor Mussolini on the 17th
November, in a speech at a banquet in honour of the Austrian visitors.
The friendship between Austria and Italy, said the Duce, did not
mean that there were any obstacles or impediments in the way of
the establishment of friendly relations with any other country. The
political, economic, and cultural accords between Austria, Hungary
and Italy were 'open to all who, by accepting the conditions laid
down', pursued 'the same ideals with the same objects3.

This renewal of the invitation to the members of the Little Entente
to co-operate with the Italo-Austro-Hungarian group was given at
a moment when the prospect for the establishment of a Danubian
system on the lines of the Italian memorandum of September 1933
was distinctly unfavourable. In November 1934 the members of the
Little Entente were still not of one mind in regard to their attitude
towards Italy. The effect of this state of affairs was illustrated at
Geneva in September, when the Little Entente states were unable to
accept any of the suggestions which were made for their co-operation
in guaranteeing the independence of Austria.4 There were indications
that Czechoslovakia would have been prepared, for her part, to

1  See p. 486, alx>ve.

2  See section D (ii) of this part of the present volume.
8 See pp. 485-7, above.                4 See p. 484, above.